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ABSTRACT 

Education has often created and widened the 
distinctions between reading and vriting rather than focusing ;on 
their relationship. More recently, however, research has advanced a 
view that recogrtizes reading- and writing to be instances of 
communication between people. Research alyo suggests that five kinds 
of knowledge (informational, structural, transactional, aesthetic, . 
and process) are critical to expertise in both reading and writing* 
For example, when readers compose messages, they need both the text 
and information of their own. When writers compose messages they 
begin with information and use text to convey it. Revision m both • 
reading and writing focuses on information. Structural knowledge 
comprises knowledge of discourse structure and writing formulas, 
writers produce texts with structure; reader^ use the structure when 
they construct meaning. Transactional knowledge relates primarily to 
the conceptualization of texts as a medium of communication between 
author and reader. In reading, sucJi knowledge leads to investigating 
and questioning the author's purpose and even style, ^esthetic 
awareness, or the artistic side of language— its sound and ^ 
rhythm— also constitutes a strong link betweefi reading and writing. 
Finally, since both reading and writing are cbmplex, awareness of the 
process by which knowledge is combined aids proficiency in both 
areas. Thus, since reading and writing do facilitate one another, 
they should be taught as related processes, with classroom, contexts 
taking advantage of the communicative nature of reading and writing. 
(HOI^) 
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^ Reading and Writing; 

How a»e the First Two "Rs" Related? 



People use lai^guage to make connections with others. As in^ 
\ 6ther social events, the connection^ Established through language 
are * complex, sometimes sunerf iciaFi^i sometimes more profound. 

• * ■ 

Just as guests bring their wine,<^their jokes, their good will, 



and^even their disguises to a party!, language users brixtg their 



4 * ' t'' • 

4V|»vpn ihf»ir r) i slbrn i ««« to a nArtv?. 



knowledge. their biases. their gifts* and their disguises to 

I* 

C9mmunicat ion. Partygoers have reasons f-or attending social 

» 

gatheririgs. communicators have goals for participating in 
linguistic interactions. C6mmunicat ^pn cannot occur without 
people, it depends on all . the participants and their 
contributions* Even whth a written text, where the author and 
reader may never meet face-to-face, a connection between them is 
Essential for communication to occur (Bruce. 1981). 

; 

Susftn IS a first grader whose behavior reflects her growing 
appreciat^ion o^f reading and writing as wa^*s people communicate 
about things that are important to them From the very beginning 
of the year. Susan expected text to communicate because she wrote 
her own pieces (Hansen, 1983br However. she learned that in 
order to make other authors' stories communicate, she often 
needed to add her own commentary to the printed text. For 
example, Susan once read a trade book to her class After each 
page, she held up the book, in imitation of her teacher, to show 
the pictures. At one poml a boy called out, "I like thr part 
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about chocolate frosting." Susaxi immediately responded. "So do 
I." and then asked the entire class. "How many of you like 
chocolate frosting?" * 

Susan's decisions about th^ text she selected and the way 
she read it illustrate several 1 critical aspects of her 

appreciation of language. Firsti. she chose a text which could 

, - \ Xft 

conutTuni cate with her audience. She^ knew her own stories had 

i ^ 

messages, because she had/wrUtei^ them. She knew many stories 

* 

from basal readers contained so little information that the 

message was difficult to understand. So she chose a text with 

> 

more potential as a communicative se^d. She then encouraged the 

i 

*see,d, to 4grow into a t rue' coimnun i c^t ive evetit by making her own 

contr ibut'i on to the meaning and eliciiting contributions from the 
' • ' . 1 

rest' of the c 1 ass . ; 

. . ■ . ■ ! . - ■ 

Susan is not typical. Many> children grow up without a 

1 

picture of reading and writing as unit^ary and alive Jhey see it 
instead as piecemeal and problematic \because much instruction 
fragments and decontextual i zes language Education has often 

created and v;iden/»d distinctions betwee^ reading and writing 

. \ 

This paper atte^npts to close thai gulf bv presenting recent 

\ * 

research on their relationship \ 

* * \ 

Until recent 1 y the dominant view of r^.eading and writ,ing was 
♦ (_ 
based on definitions that contrasted the two processes*. Reading 

« \ ■ ^ 

was defined a? a receptive process, while wri t ing was considered 
express I ve (Hennings . 1982 . Pel t y & J'ens^e^, 1980) Thi s 
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viewpoint also held that reading was a non-creative process and 

that meaning existed in the text itself. . The reader's * task was 

to ferret out the meaning, using clues the author left behind 

like Hansel and Gretel's breadcrvubs in the forest. Writing, on 

the other hand, was seen as creative. Viewed in this way. 
« 

reading and writing are opposites. operating in the same arena, 
but with reading "undoing" lyhat writing has done, much as one 
might unload a truckload of watermelons. As Shanklin (1981) puts 
i t^, this paradigm held that "reading injfoives a one-way 
transmission of meaning from graphicsr to readers ' minds . Ir. 
contrast, writing involves a one-way transmission from writers* 
minds to the working out of greiphiCv di;>plays ' (p. 164). 

While the prevailing view of reading and writing stressed 
their differences, superficial similarities between them guided 
language arts education. In both cases, students were required 
to master mechanical details '^hus . instruction in reading 

focused on decoding and siibskills Writing instruction consisted 
of mastering the conventions of handwr i 1 1 a^i . punctuation, 
spelling, greonmar. and standard rhetorical form^. Th^s surface 
likeness. however. prevented the re^i s^imi 1 ar 1 1 1 es from 
surfacing. . . \ 

Recent research has uncovered deeper similarities between 

reading and writing* and has focused attention on the author's and 

• » 

reader s contributions to communication In reading, schema 

♦ 

theorists (e.g., Anderson. 1977. Bransford. 1979) found that the 
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messages readers construct are influenced by their own knowledge 
as well as by the text. At the same time, studies of writers 
have shifted the emphasis of writing r* tearch away from the 
product of composition to the proci^ss (e.g.. Emig! 1971; Flower & 
Hayes, 1981a. 1981b; Graves; 1962; Stotsky. 19^3). 

The interaction of these two insi^^TTs has produced a view 
that emph^s.izes the essential connectedness of reading and 
writing as communicative, acts. I^esearch advancing this 

perspective has ^suggested that reading. like writing. is 
~~camposit 1 on tP^^tro^ky . l^fiSi . that both" writing anti reading 
involve "transactions" between a reader and a text (Rosenblatt. 
1976)^. that ern awareness 'of the a'dth^r-reader relationship is 

centwU Xo -both reading and writing (Tierney & LaZansky. 1980). 

and that the writing process' includes reading (Graves & Hansen. 

4 

1983). This view recognizes the central fact of reading and 
writing — they are instan^^s of communication between people. 

9 

*New technology makes possible language activities^ which 
further blur the distinctions between reading and writing. 
Microcomputer activities such as Story Maker (Rubin. J983) and 
the Interactive Text Interpreter (Levin. Boruta. k Vasconce 1 1 os , 
^1983; allow one "composer' to construct a structured set of 
choices from which a partner "composer constructs a final text. 
Who IS the author of the finished product"^ The reading performed 
by the second "composer" is as integral to the process as the 
writing performed by the first 
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Research also suggests that the knowledge readers and 
writers use when they compose can be divided into the following 
categories, ^ven though the boundaries between categories are not 
sharp. - ' ^ 

o Information know^ledge 
o Struc^tural 4cnowledge 
o 'Transactional knowledge 
o Aesthetic knowledge 
0^ Process knowledge 



i 



Because all five kinds of .knowledge are critical to 
expertise in both' reading and writing. it is possible that 
knowledge gained through reading could facilitate wanting or vice 
versa, the following discussions include hypotheses and evidence' 
about how instruction i n ' read mg . op writing might transfer* to the 
other. In some categories, reading appears more often to be the 
source of increased knowledge and writing the benefactor For. 
other categories! the situation is reverse<i. ^ 

The children cited m these discussions ^re in the same 
first-grade classroom as Susan T'^^^V write ev^ry day an4 confer 
with ttheir teacher and peers as thev develop their pieces As 
thev learn to read, thev have similar confei*ences about their 
reading process. They routinely connect writing and readi^ng in- 
class discussions that include such comments as. "I got»this idea 

r 

• i 

» 

for an ending from the book that Danny read to us last week.''* 
They explore connections, between reading and writing th^t have 
unti 1 recently been largely ignored 



Reading and Writing 

This category incjudes vocabulary. ' world *kt\oWl%edge : ^ 
concepts, and general ^'book learning. ' When • readers compose 
messages, they need boih the text and information of their own. 
When writers compose messages, they begin with information and 
use . text to convey it. Revision in both reading and writing 
focuses on ^information. In wr i t ing the «author adds or deletes 
information so the message wi 11 be more clear. Readers revise* 
when they reread a text to acquire more information. 

* Writjers -recognize the \ccntral)tv ol information to jeooa 
writing When asked "^vhai m^kes a good writer one first' grader 

■ V 1 

answered. "Some\>ne who does lots of things I den t mean m 

school We all do the same things m school I mean on the 

weekend:." ^Hansen. 1983 r Anothei«v chi 1 d in- the class commented 

< * • 

on his own revision pYocess The first draft al*his story read. 

"Some days are pouring. Some days are REALLY pouring.' He 
» 

el^iborated this brief description inao a story of several 
sentences, then commented on his first draft. "That- didn t have 
much information m it. did it?" 

One connection between informational knowledge in reading 

and writing is that information gained in reading is one pcsslbJe 

* 

•source of con tent for writing, research papers make exp 1 i c 1 1 use 
of this connection. The possibility of using information gained 
m writing to facilitate reading is being investigated as well 
Gould. Ha^s . and Marino (Note 1) demonstrated that when students 
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wrote about a topic (Oregon in 1845 in this case) before rda^tiing 

r > 

* . 0 

a related text, they recalled the tert better than students ..who 
wrote on topics unrelated to the \ex*t They cpncluded' tha^ the 
writing supplied the readar with a "set for understanding." I The 
information these students gained and clarified through wr i t ing 

enhanced their reading conpreJhens i on by providing th^m with more 

• *■ , 

"raw material" for composing their message. 

structural Kpo^ ledge 

This IS a category with a long history, traditionally taught 
through composition books and writing exercises. It comprises 
knowledge of discourse structure and writ*ing formulas such ds 
paragraph structure, compare and contrast paragraphs, prbblirm- 
solution frames (Armbrusler & Anderson. 1981). story grammars 
(Mandler be Johnson. 1974. St<&in Ac Glenn. 1979). and' cohesion and 
coherence devices (Hallidav* Hasan. 1976). . Wrfters produce 
texts with structure. readers use 'the structixre when they 
construct meaning. Writers and readers learn that various genres 
(narrative, exposition. journafistic accounts. argumentation^ 
have associated conventions. Sophisticated readers and writers 
understand how purposely breaking structural conventions can also 
communicate a message. % 

Studies of the relationship between structura'l knowledge" m 
reading and writing^are rejatively rare. Gordon and Braun <1982) 
demonstrated the transfer of slructViral knowledge gained through 
reading to writing. They taught fifth-graders to discover .the 



I 



li 
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f .\ 

slorw grammar structure in appropr\iate texts and ;he stories 
thesft students later wrote fit story gi^ammars more closely than ^ 
thop of the control group. Taylor and Beach (1984) demonstrated, 
a jsiXAlleLT result in the domaixv of expository texts; instruction 
iTOl^a hierarchical summary procedure iimproved both recall of 



unfamiliar texts and the quality of studbnts* «ucpository writing. 

i \ ' ^ 

^onverseiy, Taylor (1982) found that students who practiced 

rritxng m particular expository formats I showed improvement in 



//reading texts written m thbse structjuiKes. Results from both 

experiments support the intuition that inptruction m one. arena 

can benefit the other In both* direct i on:i , howev^rT the evidence 

IS only pr^^el iminarv; • ' • * 



Part of the reason it is difficult vo asses*, the effects of 

Mling boundary, is that 
suc!^ knowledge plays irl 



structural knowledge ac.rpss the ^eiiding/w 



we / do not fully 'understand the role 
either reading or writing as sepSrate 
understanding, is. beginning t^o. emerge. 



processes . • But this 
Several ^esfper iment s have 



shown' th*t structural ' knowledge can improve * reading 
comprehension. , Suc>-^ s t ud i cs have be^n carried out using both 

■ 

sitory ii 



narrativ* (Gordon. 19801 and expository jtexts (Meyer k Freedle. 
1979. Meyer. Brandt. 6c ^ Bluth. 1980)' Case study evidence m 

V 

wr 1 1 1 ng I nd I cates t hat knowledge of structure can initiate a 



qual 1 1 at I ye .chai\ge m'c^ildren s compositions Young writers who 

' ' ' ' ' ■ I • * ' 

struggle with strtictur.e to make the i K messages clear learn i t;s 

signifipance first-r-hand For example, when Mane first 'wrote a 

I » 

piece about Christmas. it> i nc I uded ) i nf orma 1 1 on on attendfng a 



I 
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play, a hojgkey game, gifts, sledding, and a visit to her 
grandmother This confused her readers until she organi:^ed her 
piece into several chapters. This in turn started a wave of 
"chapter" books in the Classroom, because the other children 
recognized the value of chapters as a mechanism for handling and 
communicating, complex Subject matter 

Transact ional[ Knowledge 

I ' . * 

Thi? cjttegorv of knowledge relates primarily to the 
conceptual 1 ::|»t ion .of texts as a medium of communication between 
an author anid a reader as studi ed . f or* example^ by Booth (1961). 
Holland M975). and * Bruce il98l) An appreciation yi 

author/ reader relationships J'eaids.to discussions of purppse in 

- 

reading and .writing ^^^^t was the author trying to achieveT 
Does the reader s comprehension of the text include an 
uhderstandfing' of the author s reason for producing it? 

9 f 

Transactional knowledge develops early in a literate 

environment, children learn , at a young age thai print can.fulfall 
different purposes, many of which are social^ Harste. Burke, and 
Woodward 11981) found that preschool children know wha-t type of 
information everyday labels and-figns contain They illustrate 
this knowledge with examples of children s early messages -^o 
familv and friend^ For example, Robin (age six) wrote this note- 
at homfe. "PATTY IN THE MAORNING CAM IKf ifi' ROOM " (Patty, in Ih^- 
morning come m my room ) (HarstV. Burke, ic Woodward, p. 33) 



11 
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Slightly older writers use more complex knowledge of social 

interactions and human emotions when' they write and read. In a 

s I xth'-grfcidc class where student s uS^^ a computer to write, one 

girl included in her own review of a school event the following 

c >mment8 on her friend's review: "When the Glee-Club was singing 

so nice» Melinda got very jealous and asked Mrs. Elbert to be in 

the Glee-Club. But when Mrs. Elbert said no she wrote bad things 

about the Glee-Club t>n the computer up-stairs " 

ft 

Consideration of audience al so i nf 1 uences topic choice and 
revision. Children's choice' of toprc is governed by their 
conception of audience reaction t'Ther ii think it s funny ^*). 
They decide what' information to add to their pieces when they 
revise based on their understanding of the purpose and audience 
of their piece. Randy, for example, decided to add information 
on scurvy to his piece on Good Food because. "The kids don t know 
about scurvy." His comment displayed an • understanding of one 
purpose of expository text— -to impart information to its 
audience — as well as an awareness of his specific audience s 
background knowledge 

In readying. transactional* know ledge leads to^mvestigati ng\. 

and questioning the author s purpose and even stylje Green and 

I 

Laff (1980) showed that kindergarteners can identify the authors 

o-f books by conventions su h as rhVme and attributes of the main 

characters Graves and Hansen M983> have identified the 

f 

!:> 

reader's role as one of actively questioning the auihor s 



• 
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decisions. A group of first graders demonstrated their 

perspective on redding and writing with their explanation of the 
differences between original texts and their simplified versions 
in^basal readers. Faced with the basaTs watered-down version, 
they hypothesized that ^the author had produced it first, received 
feedback jon its lack of detail, then improved it for the final 
(original) version! 

Graves and Hansen also have identified several phases in 
children s developing sense of the concept of "authorship" — a 
concept which affects both thehr reading and writing coropetexic«. 
Among their hypotheses. 

o Children realize authors have options, because 
children do the following when they write. exercise 
topic choice, revise choice, compose m different 
genres, and receive feedback from many people on 
their pieces. 

o Children who learn to exercise options become more 
assertive when they read. At first an author is 
• I stant . then an author is self. f i nal iy . the 
sel^-author questions all authors and assertive 
readers emerge 

o Chiixlren who begin to write early in their school 
years develop a sense of transaction in reading and 
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c 

' * 12 
writing, Whn children write, they become aware c( 
author/reader relationships and use' that . know! edge in 
the reading arcTfta. 

• ^ 

Aesthetic Knowledge ' 

I' ■ • ■ ' 

The^"art ist ic' side of l^ngue^ge — its^ sound and rhythm — is 

often neglect^^d xn cognitixe^ literature, although literature in 

* • ■ • 

the arts and affective education pay more attention to it. 
Knowledge of «c^estheti(^ devi ces* dons t i tutes another sti^bng 1 ijak 
between reading and writing, A c\^rtain alliterative stv^e. . the 
way a sin'gle interjection focuses ftn entire paragraph, or the 
relative length and stress patterns consecutive words all echo 
in readers' and writer' ears and affect their choices. 

Danny had just read the trade book "More Spaghetti, I Sa'v" 
in which trhe following segment is ^frequently ^repeated: 



> 



I 1 ove ; t , 

I 1 ove It, ' N 

I 1 ove I t . 

I do! 



He had also heard Langston Hughes "April Ram Song" which ends. 
"I love the rain." And he had heard Eve Merriam s poem 
"Weather," Which includes: 



flick a f 1 ack f 1 eck 
Freckling the window par^e 
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A puddle a jump puddle splosh ^ 
A juddle a pump a luddl^e a dump a * 
puddmuddle jiunp in and^lide!^ 

This fun language prompted Danny to write the following 
piece in April of first grade: 

When rain comes down it dances in the puddles ^nd 
splasiies 

in the air . pssss 

It splashes on the window. Goes pat. pat. pat. and I 
catch 

it m my mouth, 

Wlien I walk in the puddles -I try to splash it/ 

When 1 come^^ome I change my clothes sss ^ 

I 1 ove it. * ^ 

1 1 ove 1 t . 

I love it, ^ ^ 

f 

I love the ram. 

Another aspect of aesthetic knowledge has to do with the 



affective side of communication. Brewer and Lichtenstein (1981) 



studied adult readers concepts of story by presenting them with 
different versions of the same narrative in which suspense^and 
surprise were manipulated. They discovered a high correlation 
between readers' sense that the narrative was a story and the 



amount of suspense it contained. The important point is that a 
reaction which might be considered outside the cognitive domain 
can inf luence readers perceptions of text 
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The affective domain al so^)inc ludes the revelations about 
selj that vri^ing requires.. Children who choose their own topics 
become emotionally involved in their pieces, often writing 
, personal Narratives fibout their families, . . . My nana has a 

0 

r " 

hump- on her back. That's why I love her." Children vrho have 
experienced this involvement in what they write assume other 
'^-authors have important messages to share. When they find a text 
which does not "grab" them. they either reading it. 

elaboti^te it so that it does involve them, or start to question 
the author s purpose and techni quer. 

'PrPCgSS lynowledge 
# 

The four previoi^s categories — informational. structural, 
transactional. and aesthetic knowledge — -are all necessary 
components of a person s reading/writing knowledge, but thfv are 
not sufficient by themselves. Since both reading and writing are 
complex, knowledge about the process by which knowledge i^ 
combined aids proficiency. An author is forced to consider the 
writing process because both intermediate and final preducis are 
observable. The product of reading, by contrast, is internal 
and. therefore, not observable. Being able to describe the 
writing process-^choosmg a topic.- brainstorming, drafting, 
or^ganizmg ideas, revising, editing, and publishing — gives us a 
metaphor for describing and examining reading. Seeing the 
parallels between the two may emphasize to the ;-eader the 
constructive nature of reading comprehension 
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For example, awareness of the importance of revision in 
writing may facilitate reading. Writers who ar,e aware of their 
writing process can make conscious decisions about revising. 
Similarly, readers who are aware of their reading process can' 
make conscious decisions about which strategies to use in 
rereading an unsat i^s^^tory message. Tf more c^ildic^n were aware 
at an earlier age of thei^ reading and writing processes, we 
would probably be&r fewer graduate students echo. "It wasn't 
until college that I^realized there was something to do other 
than Read Harder' when I didn't understand a piece." 

Ii\ytrttct i9nftl ImpligfttiQns 

The discussions of the five categories of knowledge which 
reading and writing share lead to several instructional 
implications. We will describe two educational contexts in which 
reading and writing are taught'^s relate^d processes. If writing 
and reading facilitate one another, as we have speculated and a.s 

4 

the accumulating evidence suggests. these are the kinds of 
classroom contexts which can take advantage of the communicative 

nature of reading and writing. 

* 

QUILL <Rubin & Bruce. 1984; Steinberg. Note 2) is e set of 

t 

mic;;ocomputer-based writing efctivities for, upper elementary 
iildren. It includes a child-oriented text editor, a data base 
management system, an electronic mail system, and a program to 
help students plan and organize their thoughts. Although QUILL 
IS officially considered a system for teaching writing, , it 
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incorporates' a large amount of reading by setting up a clad^sroom 

communication environment in which children's writing \ is 

^^naturally read by their peers. Th^ electronic mail sysi^em 

encourages students to write messages to other students in thi 

cjasn? and to students in distant schools. 

t 

The* classroom activities which QUILL, f aci 1 i tates-^^such as 
publishing a class newspaper — foster ^the interrelatedness of 
reading and writing ! and create an atmosplMre in which students 

V 

communicate with ohe another for valid purposes. In a pilot 
classroom in the spring of 1982. fourtir graders tried out the 
electronic mail systam for the first time. They wrote each other 
riddles, invited each other to parties. and even commented on 
each other ' 8 wri ting . Without beiQg told, these students created 

« r 

- 1 ' 

a situation not present m manv classrooms: — the*full cvcle of 
author/reader feedback which itf 'critical to communication. 

QUILL ts now being .field tested in"* school districts tn 
Connect 1 c\k^ » Massa^chuset t s . ahd New Jersey. .ItVill be evaluated 
by comparing pre- arfd post-test writing samples from experimental 
and control classrooms ^ These will be augmented by observational 
case studies We have alreadv seen in one sixth-grade class that 
the presence of the computer has changed 'the amount students read 
each other s writing. Students in this class tend to "mill 
around" the computer, reading partially-finished pieces over the* 
author's shoulder, and sometimes including comments on friends' 
work in their own texts. 
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A second rich educational context Is the first-grade 
classroom described throughout this chapter. Blackburn; Gravies, 
aud Hansen (HansenT^83» 1983a) have generat.ed four implications 
for instruction from ^thei.r study of the relationship between 

I • ■ ■ ' 

r^a4i.ag^.axid...wtiXixig^.Xa^tJxlA.^cJ.fijiJt^^^ 



Children must cohpose messages frequently. The 
children began In September by inventing stories in 

both reading and writing. They could write and read 

•» 

\ 

ear 1 y because when ihey wrote they used invented 
spel 1 ing and when they read they invented stor i es 
looselv based on the books m front of them. 

/ • . ■ ' 

3. Children must choose ^beir topics and books because 
they will then feel committed to the piece. In writing 
they infill pursue a piec6 UQtil it \s cleaz . In reading 
they will stay with a piece because tl^ey want th^ 
satisfaction of knowing they can read it themselves. 
It IS when^they stay with a piece that breakthroughs 
occur . 



Children's composition attempts in both reading arid 

writing must be accepted by their peers and teacher 

Writ'ing is hard. If we exj^ect children to write, we 

* * 

must provide an environmei't that supports risk-taking« 
Reading .is al«so hat;d Children's earliest attempts 
must be supported so ihey will persist m leairnirig to 
read. 
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4. Children must share books and their own writing with 
their peers and teacher. They nust receive help d'uring 
the drafting phase i^o they can reread or make revisions 
for clarity. < Whenever . the students realize their 
friends do Qot understand their message , the decision • 
about rereading or revision must be their ^6wn. 

« 

« 

If we want students'to continue writing and. reading, control 
of these processes must remain in their hands Thev must have 
options, and they must make their awn decisions about thtise 
options. If the message is worth communicating, they will choose 
to remain with it until it is clear. One sixth ^grader using 
0UILL Mearned only recently that he had control over his own 
writing . The researcher noticed Ken consistently copying \nto 

his piece words from planning questions j^he .computer offered. 

* 

* 

The researcher commented* "You don t have to use those words." 
Ken responded, "Do yoli mean 1 can use my own words?" "Yes." "Do 
you mean words 1 ike . ' tuf f ' ?" "Yes." 



1 
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